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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The Suppression of Immoral Literature. The Evening Post, New York, 
Oct. 28, 1893. 

An international congress against immoral literature was held at Lausanne, 
September 12-14. Eiguty delegates were present. The propositions were 
impracticable. The congress, however, brought out in strong relief the 
fundamental difficulties in the way of suppressing immoral literature. The 
first is the impossibility of defining accurately what is immoral literature. 
One delegate, an Englishman, told of his efforts to suppress an illustrated 
edition of Rabelais, and of another immoral French book, ' Paul and Vir- 
ginia' ! 

The Post concludes that it is utterly impossible to suppress this form of 
evil by law. The execution of an effective law, without being tyrannical, 
would require in the authorities set for its interpretation and enforcement, 
a critical and aesthetic faculty and a moral sense such as the world has 
never seen in officialdom. The executive officer would give his own sub- 
jective view of what is immoral the force of a statute, and we should have 
a more disastrous burning of books than Omar's. The best remedy is to 
drive out bad books with good. But good books are too often stupid books. 
What really gives some objectionable books their hold is their wit and 
grace and literary charm. 

" The sum of the whole matter appears to be that there is no way of get- 
ting rid of all forms of immoral literature, that temptation will always re- 
main in the world, as far as we can see, to beset unformed characters, and 
must be met, like all the other constant temptations of life, by bracing the 
individual to withstand it. Healthy sentiment and pure taste in the read- 
ing public will be surer death to corrupting books than all the laws which 
the wit of man can devise." 

This is the same conclusion to which Milton came in the Areopagitica. 
" And were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be preferred before 
many times as much the forcible hindrance of evil-doing." 

In the Popular Science Monthly for November, Mr. Joseph V. Witherbee 
has an able argument in behalf of vertical hand-writing. 

" The new style of penmanship is easier to teach, easier to read, is more 
rapid, and from a hygienic point of view it is far superior to slanting writ- 
ing. In England and on the Continent vertical chirography has found so 
much favor that its use is required in all branches of the civil service and in 
many schools as well. The present mode of teaching penmanship is con- 
trary to nature. Specimens of the same pupil's work, written twelve weeks 
apart, show that vertical writing is much plainer and is easily acquired. 
It can be proved mathematically that vertical writing is more rapid than the 
sloping style. To slanting writing is due the great increase of spinal curva- 
ture and nearsight in children of to-day, and for this reason alone the old 
method should be discarded for the new. Vertical writing has come to stay." 

Mr. Witherbee adds a protest against the use of double-lined paper after 
the first yaar of a child's school life. 

Herbert VanKirk. 

What Should the Public Schools Teach ? An abstract of Geo. P. Brown's 
article in Public School Journal of November, 1893. 

Since a child is now born into a social order already established, he must 
do his part in keeping it up and in improving it. Our social order includes 
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activities, physical and spiritual, that combine to make American life. The 
only way for us to raise this social order is to reproduce it in our own con- 
sciousness. This will create ideals and the disposition to embody these 
ideals into objective form. This demands that the young be so trained as 
to participate in, and become familiar with, those forms of activity that con- 
stitute our social order. These forms have a meaning. Therefore, the 
members of our social order must know the meaning of things and business 
must shape its methods to thinking laborers. 

The following is a summary of the essential activities of our social order 
involved in, and constituting that which it is the purpose of education to 
maintain and, if possible, advance: — activities manifested in the processes 
of measuring things, in scientific growth, in history, in economics; activi- 
ties in the use of language, and in the different processes of thinking, in 
enforcing the moral obligations of its members, in regulating its life in obe- 
dience to certain religious sentiments and convictions, and in improving its 
present forms by the aesthetic sense, which it is the part of the public 
school to cultivate. 

These essential activities, acting and interacting, form an organism of 
which the child must be an integral part. He becomes such a part only 
when he thinks, feels and acts in harmony with the spirit and purpose of 
the organism. 

Now, what is the function of the public school in preparing the child for 
self-directive membership in this organism? The public school must be- 
come the nursery of this social order. It is not sufficient for it to merely 
teach the three "It's," and expect the social organization to do the rest. 
There have grown up certain fixed forms, especially in the industrial world, 
which make man but a conscious machine. The public school must now 
do for such men what was formerly done by practical life. The child must, 
now, pass through the same formative experiences that society has already 
passed through. It is due to this that so much importance is placed upon 
the public school. 

M. J. Blanden. 



Dr. James's Address before the American Bankers' Association. 

The occasion of this address was the interest manifested in the subject of 
Education of Business Men. Dr. James had been sent by the association to 
Europe to learn the conditions there of education in this department. He 
tells us that in Europe far better advantages are given by schools of high 
grade. There the establishment of such schools is a matter of state. Here 
thej' will exist only through individual enterprise, backed by a public senti- 
ment in their favor. "Our educational system should contain a series of spe- 
cial schools whose curriculum should have in mind the wants of the future 
business man." Commercial education would make our whole system of ed- 
ucation more efficient. The rank of an educational system can be raised 
only as it meets the needs of all. Boys leave school at an early age because 
their parents do not feel willing to make the sacrifice necessary to give them 
a course in the ordinary literary high school ; whereas, were there a school 
which offered the prospect that the boy could leave it prepared to enter 
practical life, many parents would make the sacrifice. 

This fact has been illustrated by manual training schools in this country, 
and similar schools in other countries. The college should extend its cur- 
riculum in this direction. 

Secondly, the interests of business and business life demand this advance. 
The college course is good, but perhaps not of direct advantage to the busi- 
ness man. The fact that so many fail in business is a crying demand for 
such education. 
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Thirdly, such a system of education is demanded in the interests of socie- 
ty in general. The heroes of to-day are the great captains of trade and indus- 
try. The position of the business class in politics and society is higher than 
formerly. The same spirit and sense of honor should be found here as in 
other callings. This will result from such education and a consideration of 
the important relation of the improvements in business to the progress of 
mankind. 

W. M. Strong. 

A Plea for Descriptive English. The Evening Post, New York, Sept. 28, 
1893. 

The statement has been made that it is proposed to raise $1,000 as a me- 
morial to Professor McLaughlin, the young Yale professor whose death last 
summer was so greatly deplored, the money to be used to provide an annual 
prize for excellence in English composition by the Freshman Class. A me- 
morial of this kind is a most excellent idea, and it is especially excellent as 
connected with Yale College, because of the deficiency in the instruction 
in English branches which Yale graduates concede and lament. If the me- 
morial fund becomes a success, we would suggest one limitation in regard to 
it, namely that the prize be given for a descriptive essay, and not for one of a 
purely argumentative or theorizing character. Every newspaper editor who 
has to deal with the writings of young college graduates has painful evi- 
dence of the little attention that is paid in college " compositions " to de- 
scriptive work. The idea of the professors who give out the subjects seems 
to be to force the students to make some special branch a study rather than 
to improve themselves in the art of writing. Most of these subjects, there- 
fore, call for discussions on such topics as " The Causes of the Downfall of 
the Roman Empire," " The Effect of the Union of Different Nationalities 
on the American Republic," etc. — subjects on which the student when he 
first hears them is totally incompetent to write, and which he can only fit 
himself to discuss at all by rapid cramming. I foil the other hand, the Yale 
Freshman were awarded a prize for a description of New Haven harbor, 
West Rock and its neighborhood, or a sketch of some vacation excursion, 
he would be forced to do work which would improve his literary style, or at 
least indicate his defects at the start, so that under intelligent instruction 
they might be remedied. A year's discipline on such subjects would give 
the young student a foundation on which he could build up, in the latter 
years of the course, more ambitious essays. The old idea that the practical 
in college education is detrimental must make way for a more enlightened 
view. 

In the Colleges we Trust. Ibid., Oct. 2. 

In the American colleges, at least — the intellect and morality of the conn- 
try — science, art, and literature are finding a safe and sure refuge, while the 
present wave of barbarism and ignorance is passing over us. There at least 
the experience of the human race is studied with profit ; the man who 
knows is listened to by the man who does not know ; the blatherskite holds 
his peace ; the charlatan sits near the door, aud, in short, civilization is tri- 
umphant and carefully tended. It is strictly true that, at no time in the his- 
tory of the country have the colleges done such good work as they are now 
doing, particularly in special fields of research, aud that this must eventu- 
ally tell on politics and society no one can doubt who does not despair of 
the human race. 



